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“The Election Is Over” 


The words of the above caption, spoken by Mr. Truman 
at his first post-election press conference, were probably 
the least controversial he had uttered in many a day. In 
characteristic American political fashion the nation turned 
quickly from brawling to business. Nevertheless, sober 
reflection on what happened is as important as it is in- 
evitable. 

Immediately in the wake of Election Day, attention was 
focussed on an attempted analysis of the 33 million people 
who voted for General Eisenhower. The total must have in- 
cluded large numbers of Southern voters, Midwestern 
farmers, Eastern labor unionists, and residents of new sub- 
urban areas in proportions not anticipated by wary pre- 
election polls. Speculation also credited women, first voters 
(21 to 24 years old), and various minority group mem- 
bers with varying shares in the Republican victory. It 
appears that voters did not go to the polls as members of 
special-interest groups or regional blocs; rather, their 
votes were based on issues of nation-wide interest and on 
personal preference. This is a matter of no little impor- 
tance. 

A Myth Exploded? 


It has long been contended that the great expansion of 
the federal government, with a huge payroll, made for de- 
cay of democratic process. Without prejudice as to the 
question how comprehensive government functions should 
be, it may well be noted that this election revealed a fal- 
lacy concerning the “captive” vote. As a columnist on the 
Atlanta Constitution (D) put it, “Well, somebody did shoot 
Santa Claus, after all,” and taking the nation as a whole, 
“poor old Santa Claus ended up stone cold dead in the 
political market.” Apparently the farmers voted without 
any special reference to agricultural policies. The Des 
Moines Register (1), in the heart of the farm belt, long 
counted on for support of the Administration, said: “There 
can no longer be any doubt that the mass of Americans 
was thoroughly disillusioned with the Democratic party, 
which had carried the country through so many drastic 
reforms and then a desperate war of survival. A careful 
anlysis of the election statistics since 1936 shows, actually, 
that this disillusionment had set in long ago, and just 
failed narrowly to ‘explode’ in 1948.” 

And how about labor? Said a staff writer on the Seattle 
Daily Times (1): “All the union leaders, with one or two 
exceptions, supported the Democratic cause and urged the 
nation’s workers to do likewise. But it seems apparent 
from the record vote and what happened in the big indus- 


trial areas that the workers largely ignored the urging 
of their leaders.” 

Tn an editorial entitled, “Groups, not Voting Blocs,” the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch (I D) said: 

“One of the myths which the 1952 election should have 
dispelled is the myth of the controllable pressure group, 
voting strictly its own economic interests. 

“The heavy vote for Gen. Eisenhower in many of the 
nation’s industrial centers shows that the labor vote is not 
controlled by the leaders of the union movement. Some 
of those leaders, notably Walter Reuther, had said so frank- 
ly long before the election. . . .” 

It had, to be sure, already been observed that the resi- 
dential areas adjacent to the District of Columbia, filled 
with federal employes, tended to vote Republican. The evi- 
dence of the recent election, however, casts doubt on the 
whole theory of a “captive” vote. 


What Was on the Voters’ Minds? 


Two political facts which nearly every American finds 
inextricably tangled with his everyday life are the long, 
stalemated war in Korea, and the combination of high 
taxes and inflation, affecting the value of the paycheck. 
Undoubtedly, cumulative revulsion at corruption in gov- 
ernment also played a part in the decisions of large num- 
bers of voters. It was presumably with these as their 
primary concerns that people looked at what each of the 
two major parties seerned to offer. In this context, the 
important point is not the relative extent of actual corrup- 
tion, but the fact that it was in everybody’s mind. 

In the Democratic Party, people saw Governor Steven- 
son against the background of President Truman and the 
twenty-year Democratic administration in Washington. 
Stevenson appealed to many by his respect for the voter’s 
intelligence, his determination to “talk sense to the Ameri- 
can people,” and the manner in which he spoke, sparked 
with humor and undergirded with a humility and devotion 
to truth as he saw it which has been too rare in American 
political life. But with respect to Korea and taxes, Steven- 
son offered only the sobering judgment that there are no 
easy answers to the complex tensions and events which 
have resulted in our commitment to a war in Korea and an 
expensive building of military power. Nothing in his cam- 
paign promised that this would be anything but what he 
indicated in his acceptance speech, “a long, patient, costly 
struggle which alone can assure triumph over the great 
enemies of man—war and poverty and tyranny—and the 
assaults upon human dignity which are the most grievous 
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consequences of each.” The participation of President Tru- 
man in the campaign, though it may have garnered votes 
in some quarters, was to many a reminder of the twenty 
years of Democratic administration and of the revelations 
of corruption in Washington in recent years. “Truman- 
ism” became a campaign issue. 

In contrast to this, General Eisenhower promised direct 
personal action on some of the problems which concerned 
people most. His expressed intention to effect a great re- 
duction of the national budget aroused high hopes of an 
early and sizeable reduction of personal income and other 
taxes. Inherent in the fact that the Republican party had 
not been in power for twenty years was the assumption that 
the changes in personnel wrought by a new administration 
would result in fewer corruptible government officials. 
Finally, ten days before election day, General Eisenhower’s 
dramatic “pledge” that he would go to Korea made ar- 
ticulate the profound longing for an end to the apparently 
futile war and the return of American soldiers from the 
battlefield. These factors are probably inseparable from 
the context of General Eisenhower's fame, his personal 
warmth and optimism, and his sincere belief in his own 
ability to bring about solutions for difficult problems. 

In the light of this interpretation, it seems to some ob- 
servers that the vote of confidence given to General Eisen- 
hower by 33 million Americans was a vote of hope that 
this is not such a grim world as it seems—of hope that 
there can be an early end to the war in Korea, a reduction 
of international tensions and their threat of a widespread 
war, and a reduction of the domestic financial pressures 
of high taxes and inflation. As Commonweal said, “It was 
a vote for a change from a world which seemed incapable 
of being worse than it is and a rejection of the party which 
had presided over the evolution of that world. It was, 
in some instances, a vote against the twentieth century.” 

While Texas may not be a representative state to which 
to turn in this connection—since the tidelands controversy 
gave a peculiarly sharp turn to the Democratic revolt—the 
Houston Chronicle (D) probably gave a fairly accurate in- 
ventory of the grievances that caused a rejection of the 
Administration. That journal said editérially : 

“It was a landslide that no one expected. Many sections 
knew of extreme local feelings, but probably none thought 
that the same situation existed in almost every other sec- 
tion or locality. Added up, it became a landslide. The prin- 
cipal reasons are that people have been in a disturbed state 
of mind for some time . . . they are not satisfied with the 
administration of our national government . . . they do not 
like the war situation . .. they do not like our trend toward 
socialism . . . they do not like our government’s big na- 
tional debt . . . they do not like the continually increasing 
taxes and cost of living . . . they do not like corruption in 
governmental departments . . . they do not like the increas- 
ing millions on the government payroll . . . they do not like 
the continued expansion of government bureaucracy . . . 
they do not like Communists in our government . . . and 
many have thought our secretary of state much too pink. 
In a nutshell, people wanted a change. .. .” 


What Part Did Women Play? 


There is some speculation as to the part that women 
played in the Eisenhower victory. The Dallas Morning 
News (1D) said: 

“The women of America deserve especial credit. Per- 
haps they waked suddenly to the fact that they outnumber 
mere males by some 2,000,000. Women are not just an elec- 


tion factor, they are the election factor. Well, in both par- 
ties they worked hard. But the country over it is recog. 
nized that the revolt against Trumanism and the fight for 
good government drew the heaviest majorities. Women 
aren’t deceived by labels. . . .” 

A featured article in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat (1) 
said : 

“The General's crowds were dominated by women to 
whom the Korean war was perhaps the most vital issue in 
the whole campaign. They wanted the war ended and 
Eisenhower they regarded as the man best qualified to ac- 
complish such a mission.” 

The Memphis Commercial Appeal (I D) said: 

“Mothers and wives plainly had a lot to do with the 
outcome, and for them a big reason was wrapped up in the 
words ‘Peace and Korea.’ ” 


A Personal Triumph 


There is impressive testimony from all over the country 
that the election was a personal triumph of huge propor- 
tions for General Eisenhower himself. As the New York 
Post (1), a strong Stevenson supporter, said, “General 
Eisenhower had won the overwhelming trust and affection 
of his fellow citizens before they ever met Adlai Steven- 
son.” The Alsops’ column put it this way: “Eisenhower's 
1952 victory has been, if anything, a more striking personal 
triumph than Roosevelt ever enjoyed.” This fact is being 
variously interpreted. Observers with a psychiatric bent 
speak of the “father image” and its influence on minds 
that lack maturity. That a large part of the population is 
in some sense “immature” would perhaps be agreed. Yet 
the question arises whether all leadership has not this as- 
pect, and whether a democracy could function without a 
considerable measure of this type of confidence. The im- 
portant point seems to be that a “charismatic” leader, such 
as the President-elect has become, is readily assumed to 
be able to accomplish the impossible. 

The impressiveness of the Eisenhower victory is en- 
hanced by the remarkable tributes that have been paid to 
his opponent—since November 4. Said the New York 
Herald Tribune (1 R): “One did not have to support 
Adlai Stevenson in order to admire him, and it is a great 
tribute to General Eisenhower that he was able to defeat 
so soundly a man who commanded such widespread re- 
spect.” The Wall Street Journal said: 

“Adlai E. Stevenson did not, we think, lose this election 
for himself ; he did not lose, as some may say, because he 
did not fight hard enough or because he fought with the 
wrong weapons. He did not talk over the people; the 
people understood what he was saying. But the people 
were no longer attuned to what he was saying.” 

And the Toledo Blade (1) summarized it: “In the whole 
history of this country so many people had never voted 
with greater reluctance against a candidate whom they ad- 
mired so greatly.” 


A Quick Review of the Results 


In the record vote of 60 million persons, General Eisen- 
hower’s popular vote now stands at 33,096,039, which was 
about 55 percent of the total and gave him 39 states 
with a total of 442 electoral votes. Governor Stevenson 
received a popular vote of 26,713,223, or about 45 percent 
of the total vote, which gave him 9 states with a total of 
89 electoral votes. Eisenhower polled a bigger popular 
vote than any other candidate in history; he swept every 
section of the country except the South and made aston- 
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ishing inroads there, obtaining 3,500,000 votes in the ten 
states of the Deep South, and only 180,000 fewer than 
Stevenson in these states. On the other hand, although 
Stevenson did not carry a single state outside the South, 
his popular vote, as the New York Times (I D) pointed 
out, was “bigger than Truman’s in ’48 or Roosevelt’s in 44 
and by far the largest ever rolled up by a loser.” Walter 
Winchell, ardently pro-Eisenhower, reminded his public 
that a popular vote approximately in the ratio of 11 to 9 
was, after all, relatively close. By ordinary standards, how- 
ever, it was a “sweep.” 

Since Eisenhower ran ahead of other Republican candi- 
dates in every state but three, the Republican Party will 
hold only a narrow margin in the 83rd Congress. The 
Senate will have 48 Republicans and 47 Democrats ; Sena- 
tor Wayne Morse, although considering himself an inde- 
pendent, has announced that he will vote with the Re- 
publicans on organization. To quote the Times again, 
“FEisenhower’s strength was believed to have helped re- 
elect a number of Republicans whose views conflict sharply 
with his — McCarthy of Wisconsin, Malone of Nevada, 
Jenner of Indiana. Three other members of this group 
were beaten—Kem of Missouri, Cain of Washington, Ec- 
ton of Montana—although Eisenhower carried their states 
easily.” 

Senators Kem, Cain, and Ecton will be replaced by 
Democrats Stuart Symington, Henry Jackson, and Mike 
Mansfield respectively. These three are expected to fit into 
the “liberal” part of the Democratic Party in the Senate 
which includes Lehman, Murray, Douglas, Kefauver, 
Green, and Humphrey. Senator Byrd of Virginia and 
other Democratic senators from the South will be ex- 
pected to differ with “liberal” colleagues on some issues. 
Differences will also be expected within the Republican 
majority between Senators Jenner, McCarthy, Malone 
and such liberal Republicans as Margaret Chase Smith 
and Irving Ives. Senator Jenner, however, has stated his 
full support of General Eisenhower’s foreign policy, and 
it is possible that differences within the Republican ranks 
may be smoothed over. Senator Taft’s role is rendered 
uncertain at the moment by his attack on the appointment 
of Mr. Durkin as Secretary of Labor. 

The Republicans hold a majority of fewer than ten in 
the House of Representatives. In 30 gubernatorial races, 
the Republicans won 20; there are now 30 Republican 
Governors to 18 Democratic. The Taft forces in Congress 
have long been dominant on the Republican side, and ap- 
parently will predominate in the important committee 
chairmanships, which are decided on the basis of seniority. 


Relation to the Korean War 


The net result of the campaign debate over the role of 
the United States in the Korean conflict comes down to 
what Walter Lippmann has so pointedly said, that no 
scapegoat—person or party—can be blamed for that un- 
happy and perplexing situation. Whatever errors of 
strategy have occurred, and by whomsoever made, the Ko- 
rean situation is the result of a complex of forces of his- 
tory that have made us, unexpectedly and without prep- 
aration, the dominant power among the nations of the 
world who are beyond the influence of Soviet Russia. 
While particular decisions in our Far Eastern policy be- 
tween 1945 and 1950, some of them containing in retro- 
spect a large element of human error, contributed directly 
to our present dilemma, in the larger terms of our atti- 
tude toward the growing power of the Soviet Union and 
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our role in the world situation, it seems almost inevitable 
that we would at some time be faced with such a situation. 

It seems certain that a great many Americans have no 
understanding of what is involved in the Korean situation. 
Fed up with a war that seemed to have reached a stale- 
mate people looked for any way out. The opinion had 
been gaining ground that the war had been a mistake, 
though the Gallup Poll indicated a reversal of that trend 
in October. 

An organization known as the Save Our Sons Commit- 
tee issued a release just after the election declaring that 
“the large turn-out of voters on Election Day was a clear 
mandate from the people that they want the useless war 
in Korea ended immediately.” A chain letter addressed 
to “Dear Ike” affirmed: “It is criminal that thousands of 
American youths continue to be maimed and killed over an 
issue, prisoner exchange, which can just as well be settled 
after the shooting stops.” That this might turn out to be 
costly appeasement seems not to have been considered. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal (1) said that General 
Eisenhower’s responsibility “must be gauged by his prom- 
ise to go to Korea, which gave many Americans a surge 
of hope that the war there can be ended in the General’s 
phrase, ‘quickly and honorably.’” Also, President Syng- 
man Rhee is calling for an offensive that will drive the 
Chinese communists out of North Korea. 

All of this is extremely disturbing to those who have 
some grasp of the realities of the Korean situation. Said 
Walter Lippmann: ‘The Korean peninsula is for the 
United States a strategic trap and we cannot expect to 
extricate ourselves cheaply or easily from it.” Moreover, 
he is of the opinion that Korea and Indo-China “have 
now become strategically united by our adversaries in one 
large operation” and we shall probably have to “give up 
the notion that the Korean question can be isolated from 
all the other problems of the Far East, and that somehow 
or other it can be settled separately.” 

The particular military proposal put forward during the 
campaign by General Eisenhower was that, on the prin- 
ciple that Asians rather than Americans should be fight- 
ing Asians, the South Korean forces should replace our 
troops in the front lines. The “Atlantic Report” (Atlantic 
Monthly, December) said concerning this proposal : 

“Few Pentagon leaders believe, however, that it would 
be feasible to replace American troops with South Ko- 
reans. . .. They object to such proposals first on the prac- 
tical ground that there simply are not enough trained ROK 
troops. Second, they believe that to transform the war 
into one of Asians against Asians would be to abnegate a 
responsibility of the United Nations.” 

Now that the President-elect has completed his inspec- 
tion of Korea he is giving assurance that he contemplates 
no radical action such as apparently large numbers of his 
followers permitted themselves to expect. Drew Pearson 
has pointed out that General Eisenhower now character- 
izes the situation in words very similar to those used during 
the campaign by Governor Stevenson. 


Relation to the Domestic Economy 


The Richmond Times-Dispatch (I D) has cautioned 
that Mr. Eisenhower must not be expected to “perform 
miracles as soon as he enters the White House. He is no 
superman.” The Hartford Courant (R) after dubious 
comment about the Korean situation asks: “And what 
can the new Administration do with the vicious spiral of 
inflation? That spiral has either to go on up, or else 
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down—and neither is good. What of the deep longing 
for lower taxes?” 

A news service for business executives remarked after 
the election: “Campaign promises that Ike made, some 
of them, will be hard, if not impossible, to keep immedi- 
ately.”” Concerning the promises to reduce government ex- 
penditures, this publication says: “Actually, spending will 
go up, not down, in Eisenhower’s first fiscal year, then 
drop by around 7 billion dollars in the second. That as- 
sumes the Korean war goes on.” 

The United States News and World Report on the eve 
of the election said: “The next President, whoever he 
is, probably will find it impossible to make any big reduc- 
tion in military spending as long as there’s a war on in 
Korea.” 

Writing in the Atlantic Monthly (November), Paul 
Hofiman gave the American people a sober warning with 
reference to promises of economy: 

“The cost of general government this fiscal year amounts 
to $7.7 billion, slightly less than 10 per cent of estimated 
total expenditures. This figure alone makes clear one 
fundamental fact that it has been easy to forget: the most 
rigorous and vigilant action in reducing the cost of normal 
peacetime government functions would be far too small to 
enable us to live within our means. In fact, if this $7.7 
billion of general government costs were wiped out en- 
tirely, we would still have a deficit of over $2 billion.” 

This does not mean that economies are either impos- 
sible or unimportant, but it limits the range of reasonable 
expectation. Says Mr. Hoffman: 

“The bald fact is that we are launched—and not at our 
volition—on the most gigantic arms race in history. Our 
military leaders have set certain minimum goals for 1955. 
But that does not mean that the race will necessarily be 
over by then. By 1955 there will be new goals, to be de- 
termined by what the Soviets do during the next three 
years. The very essence of any arms race is to outdo the 
opponent in acceleration.” 

Ralph Hendershot, Scripps-Howard financial editor, 
speculated the day after the election as to what the Presi- 
dent-elect would do “if business began to show a serious 
slump and unemployment took hold of the country.” Ex- 
pressing doubt that Mr. Eisenhower had arrived at any 
clear intention, Mr. Hendershot continued: 

“Leading bankers in Wall Street, however, say he prob- 
ably would either reduce taxes or increase government 
expenditures under such circumstances. And that, of 
course, would be just about the way the New Deal or Fair 
Deal administrations would operate under such conditions. 
In fact, because of past precedents, any President probably 
would be forced to take such a stand.” 

These comments seem to add up to a sober reminder that 
no revolution has been effected by the election. There is 
no question that the business community was rejoiced by 
it and that there is in some quarters great expectation of a 
reversal of the philosophy of government and the trend 
of government policies over the last 20 years. When the 
question is asked, however, precisely what this will mean 
operationally, answers are very uncertain. 


Mounting Campaign Expenditures 
There seems to be a widespread opinion that the cost of 
such an election as we have just had is a scandal. The 
New York Times commenting on a survey of the cost of 
the campaign—showing that more than $32 million have 


been spent—urges that “Congress should lose no time in 
bringing the law governing political campaigns into closer 
touch with reality.” 

Anne O’Hare McCormick in a featured article in the 
New York Times Magazine (November 9) makes this 
trenchant comment : 

“All laws governing campaign expenditures should be 
reviewed before 1956 by a bi-partisan or non-partisan com- 
mission, for the present laws are now an obvious joke, 
Both parties have found innumerable ways to evade them. 
For example, while the laws limit the amount of money 
any individual can ‘give’ to a campaign fund, the device 
of ‘lending’ money to the National Committees enables a 
well-heeled patron to hand over as much as he likes and 
then to cancel it off as a ‘bad debt’ on his income tax re- 
turns. 

“Also, by the simple expedient of creating additional 
committees, such as the Volunteers for Stevenson, or the 
Citizens for Eisenhower, it is permissible under present 
laws to raise additional millions of dollars for campaign 
purposes.” 


Some Persistent Questions 


The foregoing article, aimed at pointing up the major 
features and consequences of the election, leaves a number 
of important questions unanswered. Some guarded com- 
ment may be warranted. 

What about the Communist issue? It seems probable 
that it played a considerable part in determining Catholic 
votes, which surprised even James A. Farley. Presumably 
it had a good deal of influence upon others. How some 
voters reconciled implacable hostility to Communists in the 
United States with readiness to “get out of Korea” is one 
of the mysteries. 

Was the civil rights issue influential? It seems likely 
that in the North opposing arguments tended to cancel 
each other out and to leave the voters with the impression 
that in terms of concrete procedures to be undertaken there 
was no great difference between the two parties. The pres- 
ent heated controversy in the South over segregated schools 
suggests that the President’s civil rights program contrib- 
uted a good deal to Republican strength in Southern states. 

What was the result of the “special funds” revelations? 
The crucial point here seems to be not what the facts were 
but the general unreadiness of the public to make any 
clearcut ethical distinctions. The more the issue was dis- 
cussed the more it seemed to become confused, and quite 
diverse situations were treated as if they were morally 
identical. 

What has become of the Taft-Hartley Act as a political 
issue? Here one may perhaps speak more confidently. The 
appointment of Mr. Durkin, a Stevenson Democrat and an 
opponent of the Taft-Hartley Act, suggests that the con- 
troversy is being composed. 

What bearing has the election on our relations with the 
UN? General Eisenhower has formally stated his inten- 
tion to support the UN and to work through it for the 
solution of international conflicts. One of the most serious 
difficulties in the relationship of the United States to the 
United Nations is the anxiety created by the McCarran 
committee’s investigation of UN employes who are Ameri- 
can citizens. The Eisenhower Administration, in order to 
give genuine support to the UN, will need to find ways of 
combating a persistent tendency in this country to be 
suspicious of international organizations. 
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The Schuman Plan and European Federation 


The movement toward European federation has made 
remarkable advances in the last two years. Many obstacles 
remain, but a prize of the highest worth is now within 
reach. As French Foreign Minister Schuman said in 
London on May 9, 1950, when first proposing the plan 
which bears his name, “The contribution which an or- 
ganized and active Europe can make to civilization is in- 
dispensable for the maintenance of peaceful relations. . . . 
Because Europe was not united, we have had war.” 

The continuing success of federative developments may 
bring an enduring peace among states whose sovereignty 
is subordinated to federative authority, in particular, an 
end to the historic conflict between France and Germany ; 
an improvement in the economic health and living standards 
of western Europe; and a unified strength which bars the 
advance of totalitarian governments and contributes to 
world peace. 

To date only the “Six” have participated directly in fed- 
erative plans and institutions: France, Western Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. These 
states are working upon three interrelated projects: the 
European Coal and Steel Community or Schuman Plan 
(economic), the European Defense Community or Eu- 
ropean Army (military), and political federation. Public 
opinion for the most part has not yet grasped the supra- 
national, and therefore revolutionary, character of these 
projects. They are of a distinctly different order from 
organizations like the Marshall Plan, NATO, and the 
Council of Europe, with which, however, they have im- 
portant links. Federation is more than international coop- 
eration. It means the abridgement of national sovereignty, 
and it means supra-national government. 


The European Coal and Stee! Community 


At the Foreign Ministers meeting in London on May 9, 
1950, Schuman made the following announcement: “The 
French Government proposes that the entire French- 
German production of coal and steel be placed under a 
joint high authority, within an organization open to the 
participation of other European nations.’’ 

The French invitation was accepted by Western Ger- 
many, Italy, and the Benelux states (Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg). The Bonn Government of 
Adenauer was especially enthusiastic. The British Labor 
Government expressed an approving interest but neither 
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it nor the Conservative opposition was willing to commit 
itself to a surrender of national sovereignty. The Scan- 
dinavian states took a similar position. 


Government experts of the six participating states began 
their difficult negotiations on June 20, 1950. A draft 
treaty was finally initialed by the six foreign ministers on 
April 18, 1951. Another fourteen months were required 
for ratification by the national legislatures. The treaty 
became official on June 16, 1952, when it was approved 
by the Italian Chamber of Deputies. It must pass through 
two transition stages, described below, before becoming 
fully operative. It is to remain in force for 50 years. 


Institutions of the Schuman Plan 


The European Coal and Steel Community has four insti- 
tutions: a High Authority, assisted by a Consultative 
Committee ; a Common Assembly ; a Council of Ministers ; 
and a Court of Justice. 

The High Authority is the executive organ. It is com- 
posed of nine members appointed for six-year terms by the 
participating governments on the basis of individual tech- 
nical competence. The member governments transfer to 
the High Authority their regulatory powers over produc- 
tion, prices, and investment in the coal and steel industries. 
The Authority acts by majority vote; its members are to 
make decisions on the basis of individual judgment and to 
have no obligations to the participating states but only to 
the Community as a whole. Decisions of the Authority 
are binding upon the member states and enforceable by 
their police power. The Consultative Committee (with 
very limited advisory functions) includes representatives 
of industry, labor, and consumers in equal numbers, ap- 
pointed for two years by the Council of Ministers. 

The Common Assembly has 78 members, chosen once a 
year by the various national parliaments from among their 
own deputies. There are 18 members each from France, 
Western Germany, and Italy; 10 each from Belgium and 
the Netherlands; and 4 from Luxembourg. At the present 
time the French delegation includes 3 representatives of 
the Saar. The Assembly meets once a year to discuss the 
annual report of the High Authority and may compel the 
Authority to resign by a two-thirds vote of censure. 

Each state designates one member of its government as 
a representative on the Council of Ministers. Concurrence 
by the Council is required in the case of decisions of the 
High Authority which have important effects upon the 
general economy of the member countries. In most cases 
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it acts by majority rule, under a weighted voting procedure 
which favors France and Germany. 

The Court of Justice has 7 judges appointed for 6 years 
by agreement of the member governments. It decides 
controversies in the application of the treaty and has the 
power of judicial review. The Council of Ministers, a 
member state, a coal or steel enterprise, or an association 
of enterprises may appeal to the Court on the grounds that 
the Authority has abused or exceeded its legal powers, or 
violated the treaty of the Community or a rule of law 
relating to its application. The High Authority is cer- 
tainly the most important of these institutions and will 
do most of the work of the Community. 


How the Schuman Plan Will Operate 


The basic task of the Community is to develop and 
maintain a single coal and steel market under conditions of 
fair competition and equal access of all consumers to the 
sources of production.*, The Community will accomplish 
this in three ways: by supplying information and organiz- 
ing consultations, by providing financial assistance, and by 
direct control when it is absolutely necessary. 

The complicated economic and social provisions of the 
treaty can be summarized only briefly here: All discrimi- 
natory practices are to abolished : double pricing, discrimi- 
natory freight rates, state subsidies, and unfair competition 
based upon abnormally low wages. Restrictive practices 
tending toward concentration or cartels are likewise pro- 
hibited. Agreements which restrict production through 
quotas, divide markets, artificially maintain high prices, or 
otherwise exploit the consumer are subject to fines up to 
10 per cent of the annual turnover. Under extraordinary 
conditions the Authority may also fix maximum and mini- 
mum prices after consultation with the Consultative Com- 
mittee and the Council. 

The Authority has considerable control over investment 
programs. It may give assistance through loans to those 
programs which it approves; it may prohibit an enter- 
prise from using resources other than its own funds to 
carry out a program which the Authority has disapproved, 
and may impose a stiff fine for violation of such a pro- 
hibition. Through its investment controls and the en- 
couragement of research, the High Authority will pro- 
mote modernization of production methods and the ex- 
pansion of efficient enterprises. 

If the Community faces a crisis due to a decline in de- 
mand, the High Authority with the concurrence of the 
Council may establish production quotas, or the Council 
by unanimous vote may compel such action by the Au- 
thority. On the other hand, if there is a crisis due to 
serious shortage of any or all coal and steel products, con- 
sumption priorities and allocations may be fixed by the 
unanimous <lecision of the Council, or if such unanimity 
is not reached, by the Authority. 

The Schuman Plan does not change the existing system 
of ownership of coal and steel enterprises. (Art. 83) On 
the other hand, it certainly provides for a considerable 
amount of regulation and supervision by supra-national 
institutions, especially by the Authority. 


The Transition Periods 


The first of the two transitional periods, provided for in 
a separate convention, is the “preparatory” period. It 


2 The jurisdiction of the Community over coal and steel includes 


coke, iron ore, scrap iron, pig-iron, and other iron products. 
(Annex I of the Treaty.) 


will extend to the date on which the single market goes 
into effect, i.e., within six months after the establishment 
of the High Authority in the case of coal, iron ore, and 
scrap iron and two months after that in the case of steel. 

The second or “transitional” period will last five years 
after the establishment of the single market. Its purpose 
is to allow production, particularly in the highest cost mines 
and mills, to adapt itself progressively to the new condi- 
tions. An equalization fund in coal, for example, will aid 
in the adjustment of the high cost Belgian mines. Italy 
may continue her tariffs on steel, but must reduce them 
by 20% each year during the transition period. The Com- 
munity will give financial assistance to firms for reconver- 
sion and adaptation, for example, for the modernization of 
plants and the retraining of workers. The living standards 
of workers are in no case to be reduced during this diffi- 
cult period of adjustment. The Community is responsible 
for wage equalization in an upward direction, for assistance 
to workers temporarily unemployed, and for the main- 
tenance of full employment without large scale transfers 
of workers. 


Progress of the Schuman Plan to Date 


The Coal and Steel Community is still in the “prepara- 
tory” stage of its development, but its work has pro- 
cecded steadily and according to plan since the ratification 
of the treaty last June. On August 7 the Foreign Min- 
isters of the Six announced the names of the nine members 
of the High Authority: two each from France, Western 
Germany, and Belgium, and one each from Italy, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. The President of the Au- 
thority is Jean Monnet, the brilliant planner of postwar 
French recovery and the architect of the Schuman Plan 
itself. The members include statesmen, lawyers, a labor 
union official, a steel executive, an economist, and an en- 
gineer. On August 10 the High Authority began its meet- 
ings at temporary headquarters in Luxembourg. 

The Council of Ministers met for the first time, also at 
Luxembourg, on September 8, with Chancellor Adenauer 
as its President. Two days later the Common Assembly 
of 78 members, chosen by the various parliaments, held 
its first meeting at Strasbourg and elected Paul-Henri 
Spaak, the Belgian statesman and ardent European fed- 
eralist, as its President. 


Iinportance of the Schuman Plan 


The Six countries produce about 17 per cent of the 
world’s steel and 13 per cent of the world’s coal. Produc- 
tion among the Six is distributed approximately as follows: 
coal—Western Germany over half, France one third, Bel- 
gium one eighth ; iron ore—Western Germany one fourth, 
France three fourths ; steel—Western Germany two fifths, 
France one third. French production here includes that 
of the Saar, which produces 7 per cent of the coal and 
7 per cent of the steel. Everyone of the Six countries 
is dependent to some extent upon imports of coal and iron 
ore. The iron ore of French Lorraine and the coal of the 
German Ruhr, eastern Belgium, and the Saar form natural- 
ly a single region for iron and steel production, but this 
region has been fragmentized in the past by customs 
barriers at the national frontiers. 

The chief purpose and importance of the Schuman Plan 
is economic. It seeks to raise production, to lower unit 
costs and prices in the coal and steel industries and there- 
by in the economy generally, to improve the quality of 
the products, to expand trade with countries outside the 
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Community, and to raise the standards of living of the 
ople. The architects and supporters of the Plan believe 
that the higher living standards in the United States are 
due in great measure to our large free market, and they 
are creating such a market in Europe in order to ensure 
prosperity among the 150 million people of their six coun- 
tries. 
Foreign Minister Schuman expressed another hope and 
objective when he first proposed the Plan on May 9, 1950: 
The community of production, which will in this manner 
be created, will clearly show that any war between 
France and Germany becomes not only unthinkable but 
in actual fact impossible. .. . By pooling basic produc- 
tion and by creating a new high authority . .. , this 
proposal will create the first concrete foundation for a 
European federation which is so indispensable for the 
preservation of peace. 
The Plan is an important step toward peace, and certainly 
the boldest and most hopeful one in the history of Franco- 
German relations. But it is only a step, and here the praise- 
worthy hopes of its supporters must be viewed with 
moderation. The economic integration is in_ itself 
only partial. Furthermore, it is a tragic fact of modern 
history that the power ambitions of states and the nation- 
alistic passions of their citizens often override the strong- 
est of economic interests. 


The European Defense Community* 


The Schuman Plan is the only one of the federative 
projects which has gone into effect. The treaty for a Eu- 
ropean Defense Community has been signed by the foreign 
ministers of the Six, but up to now (December 10) it 
has not been ratified by any of the national parliaments. 
It appears unlikely that ratification will be completed be- 
fore next spring at the earliest. 

Like the Schuman Plan the European Army proposal 
originated with the French. In the fall of 1950 the French 
relunctantly accepted as inescapable the creation of a Ger- 
man military force, urged by the United States ; but their 
fear of an independent Wehrmacht, even within NATO, 
led to Prime Minister Pleven’s proposal on October 25, 
1950, of a European Army which would merge the mili- 
tary forces of the Six countries under a supra-national 
authority patterned after that of the Schuman Plan. 

The Pleven Plan won American Government support in 
January, 1951, due in large part to the conviction of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, the NATO commander, and the Pentagon 
that the Germans were asking too high a price for their 
participation in the NATO forces. 

The negotiations of the experts, which began on July 
9, 1951, were filled with difficulty. The chief controversies 
were over the size of the German units as compared with 
those of the other countries, Germany’s position on the 
General Staff and field commands, and the share which 
each country must contribute to the common defense 
budget. Germany insisted on greater sovereignty for her- 
self before she would participate in the European Army 
and NATO, 

A Contractual Agreement was signed at Bonn on May 
26, 1952, by Chancellor Adenauer of the Bonn Republic 
and the foreign ministers of the occupying powers, Britain, 
France, and the United States. It gave to Western Ger- 


8 For the progress of the European Army proposal up to Feb- 
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many a new and almost sovereign status and equal partner- 
ship in foreign affairs. By this Agreement the German 
Republic regained the widest authority in domestic and 
foreign affairs, the Occupation Statute was repealed, and 
the Allied High Commission and state commissions in 
Germany were abolished. The Allied troops in Germany 
were transferred from the role of occupation troops to 
that of defense forces. The three occupying powers re- 
serve important powers with respect to their armed forces 
remaining in Germany, their position in Berlin, reunifica- 
tion and an eventual peace settlement, and their right to 
declare a state of emergency. German military expen- 
ditures will be confined to the support of the Allied forces 
in Germany and the German forces in the European Army. 
This German agreement to participate in the European 
Defense Community is one of the most important pro- 
visions of the Bonn “peace contract.” The Contractual 
Agreement will not go into effect, and Germany cannot 
form an army, until ratification by the four signatory 
states. 

On the following day, May 27, at Paris the foreign 
ministers of the Six signed the European Defense Commu- 
nity Treaty. The agreement provides for the merger of the 
armed forces of the six countries into a single European 
Army. The core of the agreement and its most revolution- 
ary feature is the military alliance of France and Ger- 
many under a single command. The Army will have 43 
divisions, of which France will furnish 14, Western Ger- 
many 12, Italy 12, and the Benelux states 5. No national 
unit larger than a division will be permitted. The Army 
will be organized into army corps, each comprising 3 or 4 
divisions drawn from at least 2 nations and each with its 
own inter-European staff and service troops. No unit 
smaller than a corps will be allowed to act independently. 

The Defense Community has 4 institutions on the pat- 
tern of the Schuman Plan. The Commissariat is the supra- 
national executive organ, which through its General Staff 
recruits, trains, supplies, controls, and stations the troops. 
The Council of Ministers has one member from each 
government and is designed to harmonize the actions of 
the Commissariat and the policies of the member states. 
The Council will have more authority than it does in the 
Schuman Plan, especially in the transition period and in 
determining national contributions to the budget and the 
spending of funds. A Court will be established to decide 
disputes, and a Common Assembly to hear the Commis- 
sariat’s annual report, and to make recommendations. The 
Assembly will be composed of 87 members from the na- 
tional legislatures. 


Limitations on German Arms Manufacture 


The treaty prohibits Western Germany from manufac- 
turing military aircraft. Other agreements made at this 
time, including unilateral pledges by Chancellor Adenauer 
to the Big Three, prohibit her also from manufacturing 
civilian aircraft, long range guided missiles, atomic, biolo- 
gical, or chemical weapons, heavy war vessels, or magnetic 
mines. She may make other arms only by order of and 
for the Defense Community. 


Related Agreements 


Four other agreements signed on the same day as the 
EDC Treaty incorporate the Defense Community into 
the Western military defense system. Their most im- 
portant effect is to bring Western Germany into NATO. 
Protocols to the North Atlantic Treaty extend its mutual 
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guarantees to relations between the NATO countries 
and the Community. To meet the French request for a 
safeguard against possible secession of an armed Germany 
from the Defense Community, the Big Three foreign 
ministers signed a declaration that any threat to the unity 
or integrity of the EDC is to be considered a threat to the 
security of their own countries and that they will station 
on the continent of Europe the forces necessary to aid in 
that area’s defense. This declaration was also designed to 
reassure the Germans that the line of the Elbe would be 
held in case of Russian attack. Finally, the EDC Treaty 
outlines steps to be taken by the Common Assembly to- 
ward closer political union. 


Prospects of Ratification 


Ratification will be required in 15 capitals before this 
whole complex of agreements can go into effect. The 
ratification of the EDC Treaty and the Contractual Agree- 
ment, parts of one “package,” appears to be really doubt- 
ful only in Western Germany and France. Preliminary 
votes in the German Bundestag have shown a majority of 
50 or 60 votes in favor of the treaties; but their consti- 
tutionality is in doubt, and the Government has decided to 
wait for a court decision and to postpone the final vote 
until January. 

In France the opposition is stronger. Recently leaders 
of the Radical Party, part of the governing coalition, have 
criticized the EDC Treaty for giving Germany too strong 
a position, although the Party asserts support of the Eu- 
ropean Army in principle. The Defense Community de- 
mands far more confidence in the Germans than does the 
Schuman Plan, and the old French fear of Germany 
hegemony is making this a national, not just a party issue. 
The dispute over the Saar has sharpened suspicions on 
both sides. Many of the French leaders want a United 
States guarantee against German secession much stronger 
than the declaration already made. The French attitude 
has brought dismay among supporters of the treaties in 
other capitals. To encourage this kind of opposition to 
EDC, the Soviet Union has recently developed a new 
propaganda line about the “German menace.” The French 
vote will probably be delayed until April. 

Meanwhile Italy and the Benelux countries are dragging 
their feet until they see what France will do. The Italian 
parliament is not expected to vote until after the April 
elections. The Benelux states are concerned over the ef- 
fect of EDC military commitments on their living stand- 
ards. There is some inclination in all of the Six countries 
to go slow on ratification and to hope for fruitful nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union in the interval. 

The European Defense Community abridges national 
sovereignty at a crucial point, and its successful operation 
would make war impossible between France and the Bonn 
Republic. Yet there is a conspicuous lack of popular en- 
thusiasm for it in western Europe, despite much support 
on the basis of cold logic and international realities. The 
dread of war and the lack of a feeling of urgency about 
military defense are behind this indifference. 


Political Federation 


Because of the expected delay in ratification of the 
European Defense Community Treaty, the Six foreign 
ministers on September 10, 1952, invited the already exist- 
ing Schuman Plan Assembly to take over the project of 
drafting “a treaty constituting a European political au- 


thority,” as provided in Article 38 of the EDC Treaty, 
The Assembly accepted the task three days later and thus 
became in effect a “constitutional convention” for political 
federation of the Six. The draft is to be completed by 
March. 

The task of the “convention” is to plan a supra-national 
institution with those limited powers in foreign affairs, de- 
fense, and economic matters which are necessary to “top” 
the Coal and Steel and the Defense Communities, and 
with the possiblity of wider powers in the future. The 
plan is expected to provide for separation of powers and 
for a bicameral parliament in which the lower chamber 
will be elected by direct popular vote and the members of 
the upper house will be appointed by the national govern- 
ments. 


The Prospects of Federation 


European federation has formidable barriers to over- 
come. The transition period of the Schuman Plan will re- 
quire sacrifices that offend national and class interests. 
Military integration is hampered by the fear that United 
States policy may drag western Europe into war. 

In Western Germany the Social Democrats and the 
Protestant Church have bitterly opposed integration with 
the West, voicing the conviction of many that it will make 
their country a battleground and destroy all chance of 
Soviet agreement to German reunification. On the other 
hand, the French and other Western Europeans fear that, 
without British participation, German industry and mili- 
tary power will dominate any federation, that recently re- 
vived Rightist groups will destroy Germany democracy, 
and that a rearmed Germany, in order to recover her lost 
eastern territories, will drag her Western partners into 
war or even ally herself with Russia. 

The Saar, detached from Germany at the end of the war, 
is politically autonomous and has an economic union with 
France. It is 100 per cent German speaking, and Germany 
wants it back. But its coal and steel are more vital to 
France than to Germany. If the Saar’s steel were added 
to Western Germany’s, German production would far 
exceed that of France and would upset the balance of 
the Coal and Steel Community. 

In the Saar parliamentary elections on November 30, 
the pro-German parties were barred and only by invalidat- 
ing his ballot could a voter approve reunion with Germany. 
The vote was 68 per cent for the status quo, 24 per cent 
invalidated ballots, and 7.5 per cent Communist. It is 
possible that this result, unsatisfactory to both sides, will 
lead Schuman and Adenauer to renew their negotiations 
for “Europeanization” of the Saar as the only possible 
solution. 

Indeed Europeanization seems to be the only possible 
solution of many problems, and this fact is highly favor- 
able to the federative movement. Despite all difficulties 
and doubts, Western Europeans have no other way to 
achieve economic prosperity, settle Franco-German differ- 
ences, provide economic and military security against 
Russian penetration, and recover some of their lost position 
of world leadership. 

On December 2 the lower house of the Netherlands 
Parliament approved constitutional amendments which 
give its Government and Parliament power to surrender 
authority to international organizations. The Constitutions 
of France, Italy, and Western Germany have similar pro- 
visions allowing a surrender of sovereignty. 
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